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Eprror— 

The front cover of the attached journal 
might go along with your “How to Kill a 
Wilderness” article, S.C.B., August 1945. 
Even granting artist’s license I’m sure the pic- 
ture will make you shudder as it did John 
Stokely and me. Grorce DENISON 








We should like to call your special attention 
to the Climber’s Guide project described in 
this issue (pp. 5-8). We and the High Trip 
Manager would like soon to hear from persons 
who can help out on the project either without 
going or by going on the 1949 High Trip. 

The working-copy edition of the Guide 
(see p. 6) is free to participants, and $2 ( plus 
California sales tax) to spectators. 

Please direct correspondence to David R. 
Brower, Univ. of Calif. Press, Berkeley 4. 
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- TO EXPLORE, ENJOY, AND PROTECT THE NATURAL MOUNTAIN SCENE... 





For the April Record 


Conservation De pt. 
Good News Division 


The trouble spots in conservation are 
many and Hydra-like. No sooner is one 
put down than two more take its place. 

We are mindful that you too must tire 
of the cries of alarm; therefore, when the 
opportunity to break three pieces of good 
news presents itself, we bend willingly to 
the task, hoping to raise our spirits, and 
yours, before the other six problems raise 
their ugly heads. 

The first bright spot is at Lake Solitude, 
the central attraction in the Cloud Peak 
Primitive area, Wyoming, where the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation intended to construct 
a dam as part of the Missouri Basin Pro- 
ject. The Bureau proposed to drive a 
road into the primitive area to Lake Soli- 
tude and build a dam there which would 
have raised the level of the lake a maxi- 
mum of 54 feet, but the site has been aban- 
doned. 

So immediate was the protest when the 
location of the project was announced, 
that the Bureau was obliged to hold pub- 
lic hearings in Wyoming, at which the 
Izaak Walton League, Wilderness Society, 
and numerous civic groups presented pow- 
erful arguments against the project. The 
Sierra Club and Federation of Western 
Outdoor Clubs joined the fight with let- 
ters of protest to the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion and the Secretary of the Interior. 
Substantial help was also given to the 
cause by Bestor Robinson as a member of 
the Secretary of Interior’s Advisory Com- 
mittee on Conservation. The active inter- 
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est of this Committee and its firm opposi- 
tion to the project contributed greatly to 
the ultimate decision to abandon it in 
favor of an alternate site. 

As a result of these vigorous protests the 
Secretary of the Interior directed the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation to hold up plans on 
the project until the National Park Service 
could make an independent study of the 
effects that the reservoiring of Lake Soli- 
tude would have on the scenic and recrea- 
tional values of the Cloud Peak Primitive 
Area. The Park Service report gave Lake 
Solitude a new lease on life. Consequently, 
the Bureau of Reclamation has been di- 
rected to seek an alternate site for the 
dam. 

Jackson Hole 

The 81st Congress did not start off with 
the custom set by the 80th, 79th, and 78th. 
This custom was the early introduction of 
a bill to abolish Jackson Hole National 
Monument. Furthermore, to date the De- 
partment of Interior’s appropriation does 
not include the usual rider denying funds 
for Jackson Hole, which the monument’s 
opponents have successfully insisted on in 
the past. 

These are definite signs of progress in 
the struggle to settle the Jackson Hole 
controversy—and there are others. In 
April, representatives of all the interested 
parties, including the National Park Serv- 
ice, Wyoming Game and Fish Division, 
the Governor of Wyoming, and the 
Wyoming Congressional Delegation, met 
in an effort to find a solution to the prob- 
lem. The meeting was historic in that the 
usual arguments against the monument 
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were not raised. Only one problem was 
paramount—how to manage the important 
elk herd that uses the monument as a part 
of its range. The policy of the National 
Park Service is to prohibit hunting in na- 
tional parks and national monuments, but, 
without control by an open hunting sea- 
son, the herd would soon reach an un- 
manageable size. Two solutions were sug- 
gested for this problem. The first would 
incorporate all of the monument west of 
the Snake River into Grand Teton Na- 
tional Park, the area east of the river 
being placed in a wildlife-managenent 
area under state control. The second solu- 
tion would set up a Jackson Hole Elk 
Herd Advisory Committee to devise an 
over-all long-range program. The entire 
monument except for a few small tracts 
of land necessary for the use of the elk 
would be added to the Grand Teton Na- 
tional Park. These propositions are now 
being studied as a basis for future action. 


Glacier View Dam 


Finally, good news comes from the Na- 
tional Park Service regarding the pro- 
posed dam in Glacier National Park. Gla- 
cier View dam was to be built, as a part 
of the Columbia River Basin Project, by 
the Army Corps of Engineers. The site 
was admittedly chosen because it would 
cost the government nothing. However, 
the Engineers did not reckon with the 
conservation organizations of the country. 
A spirited campaign was started by the 
Izaak Walton League, Sierra Club, Fed- 
eration of Western Outdoor Clubs, and 
Wilderness Society (to name but a few 
organizations) to prevent the construction 
of this dam at Glacier View. 

The result is that the Army Corps of 
Engineers has agreed to eliminate the 
Glacier View project from the develop- 
ment plans for the Columbia River Basin 
and to seek an alternate site. ].R.B. 


Conservation and the 81st Congress 


We feel fortunate that so far only a very 
few of the bills introduced into the 81st 
Congress threaten the interests of conser- 
vation and that many others would be 
highly beneficial if enacted. 

In the March SCB we discussed a num- 
ber of bills and as yet no further action 
has been taken on them. The two Olympic 
National Park investigation bills are still 
in the House Public Lands and the Senate 
Interior and Insular Affairs committees; 
the measure, H.R. 1389, for the purchase 
of private lands within national parks and 
monuments is still awaiting a hearing by 
the House Public Lands Committee. ~ 

Since the March report, this new legis- 
lation has been introduced: 

National Park Service Personnel (H.R. 
3573, Mr. Hill, Colorado) .—Provides that 
National Park Service personnel shall 
work a 48-hour work week during 14 con- 
secutive weeks of the period of greatest 
public use each year. Pay for work in 
excess of 40 hours would be at time and 
one half. (Referred to the Committee on 
Public Lands, 3/16/49. ) 


Rocky Mountain National Park (H.R. 
3574, Mr. Hill, Colorado).—This measure 
would provide for the purchase of private 
lands within the boundaries of Rocky 
Mountain National Park. The moneys for 
the purchase of these lands, and also for 
a payment to counties in lieu of taxes, 
would be derived by setting aside 40 per 
cent of the fees paid in at that park. (Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public Lands, 
3/16/49.) 

Joshua Tree National Monument (H.R. 
4116, Mr. Phillips, Calif.).—A bill to re- 
duce and revise the boundaries of Joshua 
Tree National Monument. (Referred to 
the Committee on Public Lands, 4/8 /49. ) 

H.R. 4116, if enacted, would reduce the 
area of the Monument from 838,000 to 
553,000 acres. The portion to be cut out 
is reported to be an area of important min- 
eral development not vitally necessary to 
the preservation of the essential scenic 
character of the Monument. It is also re- 
ported that the National Park Service 
favors this legis!ation. 

[continued, p. 7) 
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Climber’s Guide Program Started 


Through the generosity of Mr. and Mrs. 
William Shand, patron members of the 
Sierra Club, the long-awaited “Climber’s 
Guide to the High Sierra” is to be com- 
pleted this year. It will be published early 
in 1950 by the Sierra Club for the William 
Shand Memorial, and is to be revised and 
augmented from time to time—all in last- 
ing memory of Bill Shand, Sierra Club 
and American Alpine Club mountaineer 
who lost his life in an automobile accident 
en route to the Tetons in 1946. 
Although the project has been pre- 
sented in the foregoing paragraph almost 
as a fait accompli, there is still much to be 
done, and we earnestly hope that many 
club members can and will take part. 


What Has Been Done 


In 1933, when Starr’s Guide to the 
John Muir Trail was in final preparation, 
it was believed that there should be a 
companion guide to the Sierra peaks. 
Walter Starr, ]r., himself had already 
compiled detailed notes on routes up 
some of the peaks. These were mimeo- 
graphed and made available to a few of 
the most interested climbers. 

The same year the Committee on Moun- 
tain Records was formed. Its first import- 
ant work was to accumulate data on 
routes, historical information, and photo- 
graphs of the peaks of the Sierra. Chief 
contributor to this work was Richard M. 
Leonard, whose “Mountain Records of 
the Sierra Nevada” was mimeographed 
in 1937 through the generosity of Walter 
Starr. This publication listed all known 
climbs of peaks and routes up to the first 
five ascents of each route according to 
the best information available. It was then 
distributed to as many as possible of the 
active climbers, who were invited to make 
corrections and additions. Many of them 
did. 

The vear 1937 also found the Sierra 
Club Bulletin participating in the project, 
with publication of the first installment of 
the “Climber’s Guide”—covering the Saw- 
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tooth Ridge in northern Yosemite, an ar- 
ticle by Leonard. Arthur H. Blake next 
took over the Mountain Records Com- 
mittee, and the installments continued: 

1938—The Ritter Range, by Walter 
Starr. 

1939—The Palisade Region, by Hervey 
Voge and David R. Brower. 

1940—Yosemite Valley, by Leonard 
and Brower. 

1941—The Whitney Region, by John 
D. Mendenhall. 

1942—Evolution Group and the Black 
Divide, by Alan M. Hedden and Brower. 
The project was rolling along well. Not 
a year had been missed. Then came the 
war years, followed by four postwar years 
that have not yet found anyone willing or 
able to pick up the loose ends. No further 
installments have been completed. 


What IS Being Done 


The Shands’ kindness has made com- 
pletion of the Guide feasible and the Si- 
erra Club is committed to complete it. 
Responsibility has been placed on the 
Editorial Board, and the Editorial Board 
has already called upon the Mountaineer- 
ing and Outing committees for help, with 
these results: 

1) Alfred Baxter and Fritz Lippmann 
are undertaking the revision of the Yose- 
mite Valley section. 

2) Gene Hammel is compiling the 
guide to the Cathedral Range, in central 
Yosemite. 

3) Hervey Voge has undertaken to de- 
scribe the routes on the Kings-Kern Di- 
vide. 

4) Ned Robinson, aided by Burro 
Trippers, will attempt to complete the 
descriptions of climbing routes between 
Mono and Piute passes, the region covered 
by this year’s Burro Trips. He is also com- 
pleting his notes on corrections for the 
Evolution Region portion already pub- 
lished. 

5) Four weeks of High Trip have been 
arranged for any two capable persons who 
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will do the guide writing for that part of 
the Kaweahs and Great Western Divide 
the High Trip travels through. 


On the Agenda 


There is still much to be planned and 
done; many hands are needed. We need 
a volunteer to see that compilations are 
made for each of these groups: 

Northern Yosemite, excepting the Saw- 
tooth Ridge. 

Sierra Crest, Conness to Lyell. 

Mammoth Pass to Mono (a natural for 
this year’s knapsackers?). 

Peaks west of the crest, Mono Pass to 
Muir. 

From the Palisades to Sawmill Pass. 

From Sawmill to Kearsarge. 

The crest south of the Whitney region. 

The Great Western Divide south of 
Franklin Pass. 

Kings Canyon rock climbs. 


What Must Be Done for Each Part 


Each person who undertakes to do the 
lead work for each part will know that he 
has contributed something by the time he 
is through. We can only submit that this 
will add to his sense of achievement, and 
urge that he not be of faint heart. The 
Guide does not need great stylists or 
rhetoricians (the Editorial Board’s Divi- 
sion on Rhetoric and Style will add any 
that is needed), nor does it need majestic 
descriptions of the Sierra, done in deep 
purple. What the Guide primarily needs 
is some good spade work. The outline of 
each part is approximately as follows: 

A. Brief history of climbing in the re- 
gion. 

B. Brief description of its geography, 
geology, and routes of access. 

C. Description in some detail of climb- 
ers’ routes through the region. 

D. Brief description of base camps for 
climbers. 

E. Routes up the peaks. For each peak, 
and for each distinct route established, 
date of first ascent, names of persons mak- 
ing it, classification of difficulty, average 
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time required for ascent, and description 
of route in enough detail to aid a climber 
safely to get up the peak—a climber who 
has perforce turned to the guide for assist- 
ance, perhaps for a severe climb, perhaps 
for an easy one; thus, a beginner might 
wish as much assistance on a class-1 climb 
as an expert would need for class 6. 

F. Sketch map of region to augment 
U.S.G.S. topographic map; a draftsman 
will transform the writer's sketch into a 
reproducible map. 

G. List of published photographs of 
peaks in the region. 

H. List of references. 

This outline is indeed formidable. We 
don’t wish to frighten away any prospec- 
tive collaborators with it, but it should be 
known what must be done by someone 
before each portion is complete. The Edi- 
torial Board is nevertheless fully aware 
of the advantage of getting half a portion 
rather than none. Nor does the editor ex- 
pect to see a whole and perfect portion 
contributed by anyone; he will take a rain 
check on perfection. Perhaps the next edi- 
tor will see that the revised edition is per- 
fect. 

What we badly need now is a crew of 
volunteers who will take a deep breath, 
choose one of the groups listed, requisition 
as many assistants as they can use, go 
through the available reference material, 
fill out the outline as much as possible, 
and then start burning up the mails with 
letters to climbers of note and accomplish- 
ment—or doing a little field work, noting 
and accomplishing themselves—in order 
to fill all possible gaps in the outline. 


Sources of Needed Information 
S Needed I t 


We can lend or give the following 
(or, failing that, tell where to look for) 
sources of guide information to those who 
participate in the guide-writing project: 

Farquhar’s Place Names of the High 
Sierra. 

Sierra Club Bulletin— any necessary 
back files. 

“A Climber’s Guide to the High Sierra” 


—an offset reproduction of the parts of 
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the Guide so far published. A gift to all 
who help. 

“Mountain Records of the Sierra Ne- 
vada”—Leonard’s mimeographed publica- 
tion. This, also a gift, is indispensable. 
The master corrected copy can be referred 
to for final entries in each Guide portion. 

Walter Starr, Jr.’s climbing notes. 

Data from Sierra peak registers on file 
in the club offices. 


The Reward 
If a book club should take on the Guide 


once it’s published, we could then promise 
that there would be some monetary re- 
turn for each compiler’s effort. As things 
are likely to be, however, we can only 
offer the same salary the editor gets 
(zero). We are endeavoring to set up the 
Guide budget in such a way that no one 
who helps out will be out-of-pocket for 
his trouble. Beyond that we can promise 
only satisfaction and fame. 

You need not be an active mountaineer 
to help. We have observed previously 
that the active mountaineers are a little 
loath to drop their pitons and pick up a 
typewriter. So far as the Guide is con- 
cerned, the swivel chair is likely to be 
more productive than the swivel hip. But 
we'll take whatever swivels there are that 
help to finish the job. Referring back to 
the outline: if it staggers you a bit, will 
you undertake to fill in what you can? If 
you will do this, and if enough other mem- 
bers will pitch in too, we'll have a book. 
More help, better book. It can be done. 
Will you let us know what you would like 
to take on just as soon as you can? D.R.B. 


Yosemite Field School 


This year the Yosemite School of Field 
Natural History will again be conducted 
by the National Park Service, Yosemite 
National Park. Instituted in 1925, it is one 
of the oldest schools in the country offer- 
ing this specialized training for those 
seeking employment in_ interpretative 
work in national parks, national monu- 
ments, and other scenic scientific areas in 
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the National Park Service. Its work was 
interrupted by World War II, but re- 
opened last summer. 

This year the session opens on the last 
Monday in June and runs for seven weeks. 
It should be understood that those en- 
rolling will have completed basic training 
in the various fields of natural history, and 
no attempt is made to duplicate college 
courses in the subjects. 

Owing to limited facilities only twenty 
students can be accepted. Sixteen men 
and four women are chosen on the basis 
of completed application forms showing 
training, experience and other qualifica- 
tions. College graduation or its equivalent 
is prerequisite. Those interested are urged 
to communicate immediately with the 
Yosemite School of Field Natural History, 
Yosemite National Park, California, for 
information and application form. 


81st Congress [cont. | 


Kings Canyon National Park (H.R. 
4117, Mr. White, California).—To remove 
the restriction on the granting of privi- 
leges (concessions) in Kings Canyon Na- 
tional Park. (Referred to the Committee 
on Public Lands, 4/8/49.) 

The legislation creating this park pro- 
vided that “in order to insure the perma- 
nent preservation of the wilderness char- 
acter of the Kings Canyon National Park, 
the Secretary of the Interior may, in his 
discretion, limit the character and num- 
ber of privileges that he may grant within 
the Kings Canyon National Park. No priv- 
ileges shall be granted for a period in ex- 
cess of five years.” This bill, H.R. 4117, 
would repeal the last sentence and would 
then allow developments for twenty years. 

Superior Roadless Area.—The Forest 
Service Appropriation for 1950 at this 
writing includes $100,000 for the pur- 
chase of private lands within the interior 
boundary of the Superior Roadless Area. 
The House Committee on Appropriations 
eliminated this item from the budget but 
the Senate has restored it and it is under- 
stood that the House will accept the 
amendment. 





For Guide Compilers 


Rocking-Chair Climbs Are Stee per 





Mount Goetue, 13,277 ft., highest peak on Glacier Divide, in three dimensions. 

( Vertical scale, times X ca. 4, horizontal, % size of contact prints, or 1:37,500.) This 

stereoscopic pair shows a small segment of aerial coverage of the Sierra available 

to compilers of A Climber’s Guide to the High Sierra for checking their descriptions 

or for reconnoitering peaks they haven't seen. How to view the pair: Use a bright 

light. Relax and get a far-away feel in your eyes and look, as if at some distant point, 
at the two dots under the cut. At first 
you will see four; but by moving the 
page slowly toward or away from you, 
and by persevering, you'll get the cen- 
ter pair of dots to fuse. When they are 
both fused and sharp (the hard part) 
move slowly into the picture and ex- 
perience acrophobia in your chair. [Or 
get in touch with the Editor, who will 
let you use the club’s stereoscope (left ) 
and start work on the Guide.] 
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